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FROM  THE 

EDITOR’S  DESK 


It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  present  the  story  of  Harris  A 
Goodall.  an  Astoria  painter,  decorator 
and  paperhanger,  in  this  month’s  Issue 
of  Cumtux  Gathering  the  material  for 
this  article  took  time  and  effort  but  we 
feel  that  it  was  worth  it  because  to  us, 
Harris  A  Goodall  is  a  kind  of  symbol  of 
the  working  men  of  Astoria  during  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century  His  story 
is  their  story 

It  all  began  w  hen  we  were  working  on 
our  photo  indexing  project  at  the  Flavel 
House  In  sorting  through  the  boxes  of 
old  photographs,  we  found  an  envelope 
of  snapshots  taken  during  the  years 
from  1900  to  1910  of  Harry  Goodall  and 
his  friends  These  photos  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  they  were  all  identified, 
and  second,  because  they  presented  a 
rare  glimpse  of  a  group  of  young  people 
having  fun  back  in  those  gentle  sunlit 
days  at  the  turn  of  the  century 

At  about  the  same  time,  Don  A. 
Goodall.  Harry’s  son.  sent  an  umbrel¬ 
la  to  the  museum  It  had  been  present¬ 


ed  to  Harris  Goodall  by  Local  No  6fM, 
Painters,  Decorators,  and 

Paperhangers  Union,  as  a  symbol  of  its 
esteem,  and  Don  Goodall  thought  the 
museum  would  like  to  have  it  as  an  ex¬ 
hibit  We,  of  course,  were  happy  to  get 
it,  and  then  it  occurred  to  us  that  Don 
Goodall  might  be  able  to  write  an  arti 
cle  for  us  about  his  father  for  Cumtux 
We  wrote  to  him  and  soon  received  the 
very  Interesting  story  which  we  have 
printed  in  this  month's  issue 
After  receiving  this,  we  found  that 
we  still  did  not  have  any  studio-type 
photographs  of  Harry  and  his  wife 
Mabel  Mae  (Kndicott)  Goodall  so  we 
wrote  to  Mr  Goodall  again,  asking  him 
if  he  had  any  such  photos  A  package  of 
fine  photographs  arrived  in  a  few  weeks 
and  we  had  them  copied,  both  for 
publication  in  Cumtux,  and  for  our  own 
museum  files.  We  then  returned  the 
original  photos  to  Don  Goodall 
So  that  is  the  story  behind  the  Harris 
A  Goodall  article  and  photographs 
which  appear  in  this  issue  of  Cumtux 
We  hope  you  enjoy  reading  it  as  much 
as  we  enjoyed  putting  it  all  together 


Roger  T  Tetlow.  Editor 
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Courtesy  City  of  Astoria 


Workmen  laying  the  18" pipe  in  the  Hear  Creek-Astoria 
resenoir  ditch 
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Born  in  Astoria  in  1924,  Roger  T.  Tetlow  attended 
local  schools  and  then  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism.  After 
a  career  in  newspapers  and  in  the  teaching  field, 
he  returned  to  Astoria  to  live.  He  is  the  editor  of 
Cumtux,  and  is  the  author  of  “ The  Astorian”,  a 
biography  of  DeWitt  Clinton  Ireland,  as  well  as 
many  historical  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
local  and  regional  publications. 


THE  WAR  AT  THE  WATER  WORKS 


by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 


“The  Mayor  is  going  up  to  the  water 
works!” 

The  word  spread  through  downtown 
Astoria  quickly.  The  bartender  at  the 
Mug  Saloon  had  it  straight  from  the 
hackman  down  at  the  As  tor  House  who 
had  heard  it  from  a  drummer  in  ladies’ 
wear  who  had  talked  with  the  janitor  at 
the  city  hall. 

Six  o’clock  was  the  deadline!  If  the 
tense  situation  at  the  water  works  had 
not  been  settled  by  that  time,  Mayor 
Alfred  Coleman  Kinney,  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Clatsop  County,  was  ac¬ 
tually  going  up  to  the  new  city  water 
works  to  do  battle  with  hundreds  of 
striking,  starving  Italian  workers,  who, 
it  was  said,  were  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  knives,  rocks,  and  even  with 
revolvers. 

“This,”  the  citizens  of  Astoria  said, 
“we  have  to  see!” 

Promptly  at  six  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  October  2,  1895,  Mayor 
Kinney  came  out  of  his  office  at  city 
hall,  buttoning  his  frock  coat  tightly 
about  him  and  clapping  his  high  silk  hat 
onto  his  head.  He  was  joined  there  by 
tiny  Herman  Wise,  clothier,  and  a 


future  mayor  of  Astoria,  who  had  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  get  food  for 
the  starving  workers.  He  was  a  kindly, 
genial  man,  and  one  who  was  trusted  by 
the  workmen.  His  presence  was  needed 
to  soothe  hot  tempers  on  both  sides. 

The  two  men  began  the  long  walk  up 
the  hill  to  the  reservoir.  They  followed 
the  plank  streets  through  the  main 
section  of  Astoria  and  then  took  the 
rough  dirt  road  used  by  the  contractors 
for  hauling  materials  to  the  con¬ 
struction  site.  It  was  a  rough  trail  and  a 
steep  one.  On  the  way,  they  passed 
scores  of  abandoned  wagons  and  drays 
loaded  with  stone  and  bricks,  still 
standing  where  they  had  been  left  after 
a  crowd  of  70  Italians  armed  with 
revolvers  had  stopped  them.  The 
teamsters  had  been  forced  to  unharness 
the  horses  and  take  them  back  down 
into  town,  leaving  the  wagons  behind. 

The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  located  at 
about  where  16th  and  Jerome  meet 
today  was  deserted.  Stacks  of  tools  and 
piles  of  fresh  dirt  showed  that  work  on 
the  tunnel  had  stopped  suddenly.  “The 
workers  must  be  up  at  the  reservoir 
too,”  Mayor  Kinney  said  glumly. 
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Herman  Wise  nodded 

As  they  passed  the  cemetery,  they 
could  see  crowds  of  Astorians  perched 
at  vantage  points  all  around  the  half- 
finished  reservoir  Wise  glanced  back 
at  the  crowd  following  them  "Half  of 
Astoria  must  be  here,"  he  said 

"Waiting  to  see  the  show,’  Mayor 
Kinney  said,  "Well,  let’s  not  disappoint 
them  ’’  And  together,  the  two  men 
walked  the  remaining  distance  to  the 
site  of  the  new  water  works 

It  was  a  desolate  place  in  1895.  The 
area  had  been  logged  and  the  huge 
stumps  jutted  out  of  the  dirt-bare 
hillside  The  reservoir  itself  was  at  that 
time  just  a  big  hole  surrounded  by 
sloping  walls  of  dirt  Some  of  the 
stonework  had  been  completed  but  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  was  bare, 
waiting  for  the  covering  of  bricks  and 
asphalt  And  scattered  about,  sitting 
idly,  were  the  horse-drawn  graders, 
rollers,  and  drays,  left  there  when  the 
workers  went  on  strike. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  reservoir,  two 
groups  of  men  stood  facing  each  other 
With  their  back  to  the  reservoir.  Chief 
of  Police  Lougherty  and  Captain 
Hallack  headed  up  a  long  line  of 
deputies,  all  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles,  requisitioned  the  day  before 
from  Spexarth's  store  They  stood 
watching  another  group  of  men  30  feet 
away. 

These  were  the  Italian  workers 
brought  down  from  Portland  to  work  on 
the  new  water  works.  Tired,  hungry 
and  desperate,  they  had  not  been  paid 
for  over  a  month  and  were  determined 
to  stop  work  on  the  water  works  until 
they  had  been  paid  what  was  owed 
them  Most  of  them  had  rocks  or  knives 
in  their  hands  and  here  and  there  could 
be  seen  a  revolver  and  even  a  few  rifles 

Astonans  perched  safely  behind 
stumps  or  out  of  range  on  the  distant 
hills  watched  with  interest  as  Mayor 
Kinney  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  citizens  surrounding  the  two 


groups  "What  would  happen  now 
they  asked  each  other 

Mayor  Kinney  was  no  coward.  th<-> 
said  Hadn’t  he  just  the  other  day  faced 
down  a  crowd  of  the  striking  Italians 
right  downtown  on  Commercial  StreeP 
They  had  cornered  him  and  pushed  him 
up  against  a  telephone  pole  but  had  he 
been  cowed?  You  bet  not'  he  had  stood 
right  up  to  them  and  those  within 
earshot  had  heard  him  tell  the  Italians 
his  views  about  the  situation  in  general 
and  about  foreign  workers  in  par 
ticular.  He  had  told  them  that  if  the> 
didn’t  like  this  country,  the  best  thing 
for  them  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  it 

No,  he  was  no  coward  but  w  hat  would 
happen  when  he  got  out  there  right 
between  the  two  opposing  forces  Moth 
sides  were  armed  What  if  some 
trigger-happy  worker  or  deputy 
decided  to  begin  shooting? 

Mayor  Kinney  did  not  hesitate  He 
pushed  his  way  between  both  groups 
and  stood  facing  the  Italians  "I  have 
given  orders  to  the  police  to  keep 
everybody  who  has  no  business  here 
away  and  that  unless  they  go  to  work 
tomorrow,  they  had  better  keep  away  " 

He  walked  up  to  the  leader  of  the 
workmen  and  stared  at  him  ‘‘1  mean 
w  hat  I  say  and  always  do  as  I  say  so  you 
had  better  take  my  advice.” 

And  with  that.  Mayor  Kinney  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  and  began 
the  long  walk  back  down  the  hill  to  his 
home. 

The  workers  had  listened  in  silence 
after  the  mayor  had  completed  his 
short  speech,  there  were  jeers  and  cat 
calls  from  the  sullen  crows.  Violence 
and  ugliness  were  in  the  air  and  the 
deputies  tensed  over  their  rifles, 
waiting  for  the  first  signs  of  trouble 

But  just  at  that  moment,  tiny  Herman 
Wise  stepped  forward  and  raised  his 
hand  for  silence  Then,  speaking  in  a 
quiet  voice,  he  said,  "If  you  want 
justice  you  must  obey  this  law  Law  and 
justice  go  hand  in  hand;  if  you  violate 
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one,  you  forfeit  the  right  to  the  other. 
The  mayor  is  the  head  of  this  city  and 
you  should  pay  him  due  respect 
whether  you  like  him  or  not.  You  have 
the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the 
people  as  long  as  you  are  law-abiding.  ” 

“My  advice  to  you  is  to  go  back  to 
work  and  in  due  season  I  have  every 
confidence  that  you  will  get  what  is  due 
you.  Earn  something  in  the  meantime. 
If  you  will  not  work,  you  have  no  right 
to  stop  others  from  working.  The  mayor 
has  told  you  not  to  congregate  here 
tomorrow  unless  you  wish  to  work,  and 
you  should  comply  with  his  orders, 
otherwise  you  lay  yourselves  liable  to 
arrest  and  that  should  injure  your 
cause.” 

The  Italians  stared  at  Herman  Wise. 
They  knew  this  man  and  he  was  fair. 
Hadn’t  he  sent  up  $50  worth  of  food  the 
other  day,  paying  for  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket?  Hadn’t  he  always  spoken  up  for 
them  during  the  past  days  of  trouble? 
They  looked  at  each  other  and  then 
began  to  disperse  slowly,  some  of  them 
going  back  to  their  campfires  and  tents, 
set  up  after  the  contract  boar¬ 
dinghouses  had  closed,  while  others 
wandered  down  the  hill  to  the  town 
below,  hoping  to  find  sympathetic 
citizens  there  who  would  stake  them  to 
a  meal  at  the  Denver  Kitchen. 

Police  Chief  Lougherty  relaxed  and 
looked  at  Capt.  Hallack.  “Well,  it  looks 
as  if  the  trouble  is  over,”  he  said. 

“For  tonight,  anyway,”  Hallack  said, 
“but  the  deputies  should  stay  here 
tonight  to  be  on  hand  in  the  morning 
when  those  Irish  lads  start  to  work 
inside  the  reservoir.” 

“See  to  it,”  Lougherty  said  as  he 
walked  away  to  join  the  other  citizens 
who  were  now  beginning  to  leave  the 
scene  for  the  long  walk  down  the  hill. 

The  trouble  had  started  on  Sept.  20, 
1895,  when  the  Pacific  Paving  Co.,  a 
contractor  on  the  new  Astoria  water 
works,  informed  its  200  Italian  workers 
that  there  would  be  no  payday  for  them. 


Alfred  C.  Kinney 


Herman  Wise 
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The  company  owed  Ja.500  tn  wanes  but 
w,  ere  unable  to  pay  this  amount  because 
two  local  firms  the  Alcatras  Asphalt 
Co  and  Foard  4  Stokes  had  put  in 
court  orders  for  money  owed  them  for 
supplies  and  equipment  This  action 
had  sent  the  Pacific  Paving  Co.  into 
receivership,  tying  up  all  funds. 

John  Hahn,  prominent  Astoria  shoe 
merchant  and  former  mayor,  was 
appointed  receiver  for  the  distressed 
company  He  promptly  asked  the 
Italian  workers  to  file  claims  for  their 
back  wages,  which  would  be  paid  in  full 
after  verification  of  their  accounts 
Unfortunately,  this  announcement  did 
not  pacify  the  angry  workers  who 
needed  the  money  immediately  to  pay 
for  their  food  and  lodging  They  were 
all  from  Portland  and  had  left  homes 
and  families  behind  to  take  this  job 
They  had  no  local  ties  and  no  way  to  get 
along  w  ithout  money 

It  wasn't  too  bad  at  first.  The  boar¬ 
dinghouses,  built  around  the  new  water 
works,  kept  open,  hoping  for  funds 
However,  on  Sept  28.  the  proprietor 


announced  that  she  was  closing  her 
doors  By  late  afternoon,  she  had 
departed,  leaving  behind  padlocked 
doors  and  boarded  up  w  indow  s  Some 
of  the  Italian  workers  tried  to  find  work 
in  Astoria  but  there  were  few  jobs  to  be 
had  They  could  not  fish  for  salmon 
because  Oregon  law  said  that  fishing 
licenses  could  be  given  only  to  citizens 
or  to  those  who  had  filed  their  intentions 
to  become  citizens  Most  of  the  Italians 
could  not  even  speak  English  and  none 
w  ere  citizens 

Some  of  them  tried  to  find  jobs  cut 
ting  firewood  but  it  was  hard  to  com 
pete  against  the  Chinese  w  ho  would  cut. 
split  and  pile  a  cord  of  wood  for  $1  50 
And  the  Chinese  contractors  also  had 
all  cannery  jobs  tied  up  for  their  own 
gangs 

No,  there  was  little  that  they  could  do 
to  earn  money  so  most  of  them  simply 
sat  around  on  the  streets,  hoping  for  a 
handout  from  some  generous  citizens 
But  there  were  some  belligerent 
Italians  who  began  gathering  groups 
about  them,  talking  to  them  about 


The  Astoria  reservoir  during  its  early  construction, 
looking  north  past  the  cemetery. 
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Courtesy  City  of  Astoria 


possible  moves  they  could  make  to  get 
their  back  pay.  Each  day,  the  situation 
downtown  grew  worse  and  soon, 
citizens  became  afraid  to  walk  through 
the  town  because  of  the  threatening 
Italians. 

At  city  hall,  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  prominent  merchants, 
clergymen,  and  other  citizens,  urging 
the  mayor  and  the  city  council  to  do 
something  —  anything  to  resolve  the 
potentially  dangerous  situation. 

Eventually,  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  city  council  was  called  and  long 
before  it  convened,  the  small  quarters 
were  jammed  with  Italians,  merchants, 
and  others  interested  in  hearing  what 
the  council  proposed  to  do. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  city 
council  wanted  the  Astoria  Water 
Commission  to  pay  the  Pacific  Paving 
Co.  workers  the  money  due  them  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  The 
decision  was  not  unanimous,  however, 
with  Councilmen  Trullinger,  Thomson 
and  Welch  voting  against  it.  Trullinger 
spoke  for  the  others  when  he  said 
that  while  he  was  in  favor  of  paying  the 
workers  what  was  due  them,  it  was 
foolish  to  make  a  resolution  asking  the 
Astoria  Water  Commission  to  pay  the 
bills.  Business  was  business,  he  said, 
and  it  was  up  to  the  Astoria  Water 
Commission  to  make  the  decision. 
Auditor  Osburn  supported  Trullinger’s 
assertions. 

Later,  after  a  special  meeting,  the 
Astoria  Water  Commission  said  that  if 
it  paid  the  bills  of  the  laborers,  the 
members  of  the  commission  would  be 
personally  liable  for  the  amount  paid 
out.  They  pointed  out  that  they  had 
already  paid  out  $22,000  to  the  Pacific 
Paving  Co.  and  another  $7,000  to  the 
receiver.  There  were  other  creditors 
waiting  to  receive  money  and  the  water 
commission  would  not  know  where  to 
draw  the  line  if  they  began  paying  out 
money  in  a  haphazard  manner.  In  a 
resolution  addressed  to  the  city  council, 


the  water  commission  said  that  they 
were  unable  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  city  council  and  had  no  authority 
to  pay  out  anything  more. 

Contractor  Hamshaw,  who  had  given 
out  the  sub-contract  to  the  Pacific 
Paving  Co.,  at  this  point  decided  to  go  to 
Portland  on  business.  He  packed  his 
bag  and  walked  down  to  the  O  R.  &  N. 
Co.  s  dock  where  the  river  steamer 
Thompson  was  getting  up  steam  for  its 
daily  trip  to  Portland.  The  Italian 
workers,  who  had  been  keeping  an  eye 
on  all  water  works  contractors,  saw 
him  leave  his  hotel  and  promptly  fell  in 
behind  him,  following  him  to  the  dock. 
When  they  saw  that  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  city,  they  sent  a  group  aboard 
to  see  him  and  to  give  him  a  choice. 
“Either  you  can  walk  ashore,”  they 
said,  “or  you  can  go  overboard.” 

Mr.  Hamshaw  was  a  wise  man.  He 
picked  up  his  bag  and  walked  back 
downtown  towards  his  hotel,  still 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  angry  Italians. 
Police  Officer  Pardee  saw  what  was 
happening  and  notified  Police  Chief 
Lougherty.  Together,  the  two  men 
accosted  Contractor  Hamshaw  and  told 
him  that  if  he  still  wanted  to  go  to 
Portland,  he  had  time  to  catch  the 
steamer  Bailey  Gatzert,  which  was 
then  preparing  to  leave  the  Flavel 
docks,  also  heading  for  Portland.  They 
offered  him  police  protection  which  he 
eagerly  accepted.  The  three  men  then 
began  the  long  walk  down  to  the  docks, 
still  followed  by  the  shouting,  angry 
crowd  of  laborers. 

At  the  gangplank  of  the  Bailey 
Gatzert,  the  two  forces  collided.  As 
Hamshaw  began  the  long  walk  up  the 
plank,  three  of  the  angry  Italians 
stepped  forward  and  tried  to  stop  him. 
Chief  Lougherty  moved  swiftly.  Pulling 
out  his  revolver  and  leveling  it  at  them, 
he  said,  “Step  aside  and  allow  Mr. 
Hamshaw  to  board.” 

For  a  few  moments,  the  crowd  of 
Astorians  who  had  assembled  at  the 
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docks  to  set'  w  hilt  would  happen,  held 
their  breaths  Burly  Officer  Pardee 
stepped  forward  to  back  up  the  chief 
The  Italians  stopped,  hesitated,  and 
then  backed  down  Reluctantly,  they 
stepped  aside  and  allowed  the  trium¬ 
phant  Hams  haw  to  proceed  up  the 
plank 

.Astoria  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
Another  crisis  had  passed  without 
bloodshed  But  what  about  the  next 
time0  Sooner  or  later,  the  explosive 
situation  was  going  to  explode  in 
violence  Something  had  to  be  done. 

As  Astonans  watched  warily,  angry 
groups  of  Italians  began  to  congregate 
on  street  comers,  talking  loudly  At  the 
Astoria  National  Bank,  about  two 
hundred  of  them  formed  a  circle  around 
one  of  their  leaders,  a  laborer  named 
Antone  Gareto.  who  then  delivered 
what  the  Daily  Morning  Astorian 
called,  "a  long  and  earnest  address." 

"These  Laborers,"  he  said,  "have 
been  very  patient  They  have  kept  quiet 
and  obeyed  the  law .  but  they  are  getting 
desperate  "  He  turned  and  looked  at  a 
group  of  Astonans  who  had  gathered 
nearby  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it0"  he  asked 

Then,  Gareto  led  the  exicited  Italians 
to  the  courthouse  where  he  stood  on  the 
steps  and  repeated  his  speech  Judge 
J  H  D  Gray  and  Sheriff  Hare  came  out 
of  the  courthouse,  listened  to  the 
speech,  and  then  advised  the  workers  to 
be  patient  for  a  little  longer. 

This  advice  didn't  sit  too  well  with 
men  who  hadn't  had  work  or  food  for 
days  but  they  gradually  disbanded 
although  many  of  them  continued  to 
gather  in  smaller  groups  all  that  day, 
listening  to  what  the  Daily  Morning 
Astorian  called,  "Agitators  who  made  a 
disgraceful  exhibition  of  themselves 
and  acting  in  such  a  manner  as 
deserved  instant  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  The  Astorian  reporter 
noted  one  individual  who  "was  par¬ 
ticularly  obnoxious,  screaming  out  his 


malicious  falsehoods  and  incendiary 
remarks  right  under  the  shadows  of  the 
city  jail." 

On  September  30.  John  Burke,  one  of 
Pacific  Paving  Co's  bondsmen, 
arrived  in  town  and  filed  a  bond  with 
Judge  McBride  for  $3,000,  showing  that 
he  and  his  fellow  bondsmen  would 
continue  the  work  on  the  reservoir  He 
got  together  with  the  contractor  who 
was  in  charge  of  stone  work  and  told 
him  that  on  the  completion  of  each  75 
yards  of  stone  work,  he  would  get  his 
pay  in  full  He  told  Mr  Zanillo,  one  of 
the  partners  of  Pacific  Paving  Co  that 
for  each  mile  of  ditch  completed,  he 
would  pay  in  cash  Both  of  these  men 
expressed  doubt  that  the  unpaid 
laborers  would  return  to  work  without 
receiving  the  back  pay  due  them  but 
Burke  refused  to  become  involved  in 
this  controversy.  "Their  back  pay  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me,"  he  said 

When  they  heard  Burke's  proposition, 
the  Italian  workers  were  not  im¬ 
pressed.  Starving,  homeless,  and 
without  funds,  they  were  in  no  mood  to 
work  for  future  pay  when  money  owed 
them  was  being  withheld 

Early  in  the  morning  of  October  1, 
1895,  John  Burke,  with  a  bodyguard  of 
two  deputies,  went  up  to  the  water 
works  and  ordered  the  crew  of  Irish 
layers  of  asphalt  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Portland  to  get  down  in  the 
reservoir  and  begin  work  A  group  of 
Italians  surrounded  them 
threateningly.  As  the  Irishmen  started 
to  go  down  into  the  pit,  the  leader  of  the 
Italians  told  them  that  if  they  did  a 
stroke  of  work,  it  would  be  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives. 

At  this,  one  of  the  Irishmen  went  up  to 
the  Italians  and  said,  "I  am  a  laborer 
like  you  with  a  wife  and  big  family 
They  are  starving  Mr  Burke  has  of- 
ferred  us  $2 .00  a  day  and  I  want  to  go  to 
work  and  buy  my  family  food  " 

The  leader  of  the  Italians  replied, 
"That  doesn't  matter  to  us  You  go 
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down  into  that  reservoir  and  you  are 
going  to  get  killed.” 

At  this  exchange  of  angry  words, 
Burke  turned  to  the  two  police  deputies 
present  and  asked  them  to  protect  the 
Irish  workers  but  they  both  absolutely 
refused,  stating  that  they  were  there  to 
protect  city  property  and  the  blasting 
powder,  and  that  nothing  else  was  any 
of  their  business. 

Infuriated,  John  Burke  returned  to 
the  city  hall  and  demanded  police 
protection.  “It  is  a  shame  and  an 
outrage,”  he  said  to  Mayor  Kinney, 
“that  the  Italians  are  allowed  to  stand 
around  everywhere  and  make  such 
threats.  Their  back  pay  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me.  Those  claims  are  being 
adjudicated  as  quickly  as  possible 
elsewhere.  I  have  made  them  a  fair 
proposition  to  pay  them  good  wages 
every  five  days,  and  to  go  security  for 
their  food  from  the  word  go.  They  can 
come  out  on  the  works  and  be  making 
money  and  living  decently  until  their 
back  claims  are  settled  and  they  choose 
instead  to  come  down  into  the  streets 
and  beg  for  food.” 

And  at  the  council  meeting  held  later 
in  the  day,  Burke  characterized  the 
police  force  as  “cowardly  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  stars  they  wore.” 

And  it  was  at  this  same  meeting,  that 
Mayor  Kinney  ordered  Chief  Lougherty 
to  take  a  force  of  armed  deputies  to  the 
reservoir  to  protect  the  workers.  “If 
that  isn’t  enough,”  he  said,  “I’ll  go  up 
there  myself  and  settle  this  thing  once 
and  for  all.” 

Even  after  the  mayor’s  visit  to  the 
reservoir,  problems  kept  springing  up. 
When  the  workers  returned  to  work, 
they  hunted  in  vain  for  their  tools  only 
to  find  that  Behm  &  Hamshaw  had 
shipped  most  of  them  to  an  asphalt 
company  in  Portland.  The  contractors 
scoured  the  town  for  new  tools,  creating 
a  sudden  sales  bonanza  for  the  local 
hardware  merchants. 

And  when  the  first  paychecks  were 
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issued  following  the  big  strike,  many  of 
the  workmen  were  indignant  to  find 
that  the>  were  receiving  only  $1  50  a 
day  rather  than  the  J2  00  Burke  had 
promised  After  hearing  their  protests, 
John  Burke  rather  lamely  replied  that 
the  promised  $2  pay  rate  was  only  for 
those  men  who  had  gone  to  work  right 
away. 

Finally,  on  October  19.  the  Astoria 
Water  Commission  took  the  pipe  line 
contract  away  from  the  Italians  and 
gave  it  to  S  Normile,  a  respected  and 
well-known  contractor  who  had  done 
previous  work  for  the  city  Many  of  the 
Italian  workers  had  by  this  time  drifted 
away  to  other  places  although  a  few 
continued  to  work  at  the  reservoir 
project,  always  hoping  for  their  back 
pay. 

After  the  hectic  events  of  the  big 
strike,  city  officials  probably  wondered 
why  they  had  ever  got  themselves  into 
such  a  controversial  project  Why  go  to 
all  the  trouble  of  building  a  big  new 
reservoir  way  up  on  the  hill,  just  to  get 
water  to  a  city  where  water  could 
always  be  found  in  abundance  But 
those  with  long  memories  knew  why, 
and  also  knew  that  the  problems  they 
had  with  the  workmen  at  the  reservoir 
were  minor  ones  compared  to  those 
w  hich  could  come  up  in  the  future  if  the 
city  did  not  go  ahead  and  build  the  new 
city  water  works  They  remembered 
what  it  had  been  like  before 

Astonans  had  always  worried  about 
water  The  first  settlers  had  it  easy, 
getting  all  the  water  they  needed  from 
any  of  the  innumerable  small  creeks 
which  plummeted  down  from  the  hills 
above.  Others,  not  living  by  springs, 
dug  wells  and  these  proved  ample  at 
first  for  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water 
But  as  more  people  moved  into  the  town 
and  new  homes  began  moving  up  the 
hill,  the  streams  and  wells  began  to  get 
polluted  The  ones  at  the  highest  points 
had  the  best  water  while  those  below 
got  what  was  left.  And,  since  most  of 


the  citizens  kept  horses  and  a  milk  cow 
contamination  of  the  water  became 
commonplace,  especially  during  the 
summer  months 

Everyone  in  town  also  worried  about 
fires  and  the  lack  of  water  for 
protection  The  rickety  wooden 
structures  built  on  pilings  and  heated 
by  wood  stoves  were  prone  to  catch  fire 
and  burn  down  to  the  water  line  in  a 
very  short  time  Primitive  fire 
machines  were  purchased  by  city 
volunteer  fire  companies  but  these 
machines  could  only  pump  water  from 
the  river  so  fire  protection  could  not  be 
had  by  those  outside  the  reach  of 
standing  water 

It  wasn't  too  long  before  farsighted 
souls  began  looking  up  at  the  high  hills, 
towering  above  them  Wouldn't  it  be 
nice,  they  thought,  if  that  water  up 
there  could  bo  corraled  into  a  reservoir 
of  some  kind  and  then  piped  dow  n  to  the 
city  below  Water -starved  residents 
would  probably  lie  w  illing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  such  service. 

James  Welch  began  it  all  by  going  up 
on  the  hill  at  about  16th  and  Irving  and 
digging  a  big  hole.  He  placed  a  dam 
around  the  hole,  dammed  up  nearby 
springs  and  guided  the  imprisoned 
water  into  the  reservoir  through  a 
series  of  wooden  pipes  Unfortunately, 
he  died  before  completing  the  job  but  in 
1876,  it  was  taken  up  by  J  W  Welch  and 
W  W  Parker,  who  finished  the 
reservoir  and  then  built  a  series  of 
pipes  which  carried  the  penned-up 
water  down  to  the  city  below 

DeWitt  Clinton  Ireland,  then 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Astorian,  trudged 
up  to  the  new  waterworks  on  Dec.  23. 
1876,  to  have  a  look  at  the  new  project 
He  approved  of  it,  writing  later  that  it 
would  retain  10,000  barrels  of  w  ater  and 
would  give  enough  pressure  at  the 
hydrants  to  throw  a  stream  of  water 
over  the  highest  masts  of  the  tallest 
ships  that  would  ever  lie  at  the  docks 
He  added  a  bit  wistfully  that  he  hoped 
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Messrs.  Parker  and  Welch  would  find 
that  they  could  spare  enough  water  to 
carry  it  westward  at  least  a  mile  or  so 
to  cover  the  main  portion  of  the  city. 

In  April,  1883,  the  Astoria  Water 
Works,  as  they  called  the  company,  was 
sold  to  a  new  firm  called  the  Columbia 
Water  Company  for  $6,750.  Nancy 
Welch,  Js.  W.  Welch,  W.W.  Parker,  and 
Inez  Parker  signed  the  deed,  turning 
over  all  assets  to  the  new  company. 

Frank  Dekum  and  D.P.  Thompson, 
president  and  secretary  respectively, 
operated  the  Columbia  Water  Company 
for  nine  years  before  selling  it  to  the 
city  of  Astoria.  During  those  years, 
they  added  more  hydrants,  carried  new 
pipelines  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
improved  the  reservoir.  They  also  ran  a 
pipeline  up  to  Bear  Creek,  following  the 
river  route.  They  put  up  a  dam  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  used  this  as  the  primary  source  of 
their  water  supply.  The  city  of  Astoria 
paid  the  Columbia  Water  Company 
$75,000  in  gold  coin  for  the  only  water 
system  then  servicing  the  city. 


The  city  had  almost  been  forced  to 
buy  the  water  company.  The  town  was 
growing  and  moving  outwards  and 
upwards,  each  new  area  settled 
needing  water  and  fire  protection. 
Since  the  Columbia  Water  Company 
was  a  private  concern,  it  would  put  in 
new  services  only  when  enough  new 
houses  had  been  built  to  warrant  the 
added  expense.  But  this  did  not  suit  the 
businessmen  of  Astoria  who  wanted 
immediate  service.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  city  would  have  to  go 
into  the  water  business  if  it  wanted  to 
keep  its  citizens  happy. 

The  Astoria  Water  Commission  was 
formed  in  March,  1891,  with  Wilder  W. 
Parker  as  president.  The  new  group  set 
to  work,  looking  for  solutions  for  the 
city’s  water  problems.  They  hoped  at 
first  to  set  up  a  separate  system,  simply 
bypassing  the  Columbia  Water  Com¬ 
pany  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  them  out  and 
operate  it  themselves.  The  sale  was 
made  in  June,  1892,  and  after  it  was 
completed,  the  city  found  itself  with  a 


Looking  east  over  the  nearly-completed  reservoir. 
Workmen  still  labor  to  complete  the  pump  house. 


Courtesy  City  of  Astoria 


water  system  already  obsolete 

Two  of  the  biggest  problems  were  an 
inadequate  reservoir  and  an 
inadequate  water  supply  The  site  at 
16th  and  Irving  was  too  small  to  use  for 
a  larger  reservoir  so  the  members  of 
the  water  commission  cast  their  eyes 
towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  past  the 
cemetery  L'p  there  was  enough  room 
for  a  huge  reservoir  holding  enough 
water  to  service  a  town  of  30,000  And 
the  land  was  available  Now.  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  find  a  source  of  water 
which  could  be  used  to  keep  a  new  big 
reservoir  filled 

Obviously.  Bear  Creek  was  the 
logical  choice  There  was  plenty  of  good 
fresh  water  there  and  it  wasn't  too  far 
away  They  were  already  getting  some 
water  from  there  but  with  a  new  dam.  a 
new  pipeline,  and  a  possible  new  route 
for  the  pipeline,  the  supply  could 
possibly  be  increased  a  hundred  fold 

In  July  of  1892,  the  indefatigable 
Wilder  W\  Parker  led  the  members  of 
the  Astoria  Water  Commission  on  a  trip 
to  Bear  Creek  to  view  the  situation  for 
themselves  The  group,  carrying  a 
supply  of  crackers  and  cheese,  boarded 
the  steamer  Dispatch  at  Foard  &  Stokes 
warehouse  for  the  pleasant  river  trip  to 
Svensen's  Landing  From  that  Doint, 
they  took  a  trail  leading  to  the  old 
Columbia  Water  Works's  dam  on  Bear 
Creek  After  a  three  mile  hike,  they 
found  themselves  at  the  dam,  a 
smallish  structure  totally  inadequate 
for  the  use  of  the  city  But  a  new  dam 
could  be  built  And  local  settlers,  who 
had  come  to  the  site  after  hearing  that 
the  Astoria  water  commissioners  were 
there,  eagerly  assured  them  that  an 
overland  pipeline  could  be  built.  There 
was  a  route,  they  said 
After  returning  to  Astoria,  the 
members  of  the  water  commission 
made  their  report,  recommending  that 
a  new  pipeline  be  built  overland,  rather 
than  by  the  old  river  route  This  report 
set  off  one  of  those  interminable 


dehates  so  notorious  in  any  city's 
history  There  were  those  who  wanted 
the  route  to  stay  on  the  river  while 
others  fought  for  the  overland  route 
Letters  to  the  editor  flew  back  and 
forth,  debates  were  held,  and  for  over  a 
year,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  two 
systems  were  discussed  Wilder  W 
Parker  was  comcpletely  in  favor  of  the 
overland  route  and  even  offered  to  bu> 
out  the  city  and  operate  the  systems 
privately  if  no  other  way  could  be 
found 

Finally,  the  city  council  wearily 
requested  City  Surveyor  Richard  Harry 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  overland  route 
right  of  way.  His  report  made  the 
difference  and  the  decision  w  as  finally 
made  to  build  it  and  the  new  reservoir 

Engineer  Adams  drew  up  a  set  of 
plans  for  a  new  city  water  works  to  cost 
$220,000,  a  sum  that  drew  many  amazed 
objections  from  citizens  accustomed  to 
spending  a  tenth  of  that  each  year  to 
run  the  city  However,  a  month  later  on 
December  5,  1894,  the  Astoria  Water 
Commission  accepted  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  new  water  works 
Commissioner  Eugene  Dement 
resigned  in  protest  but  the  other 
members  went  right  ahead,  sending  out 
advertisements  for  bids  for  bonds 

In  February,  1895,  the  water  com¬ 
mission  closed  the  bond  deal  with 
Rudolph,  Klaybolte  &  Co.  of  Cincinnati 
for  $200,000  They  now  had  the  money 
and  could  go  ahead  with  their  plans 

It  was  none  too  soon  A  vile  taste  and 
a  curious  odor  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  Astoria  water.  Some  citizens 
blamed  it  on  the  old  unused  quarry  at 
16th  and  Grand  while  others  blamed  the 
wooden  pipes.  Dr.  Fulton  took  time  out 
to  examine  the  city  water  at  the 
reservoir  and  at  the  quarry  and 
pronounced  both  to  be  good  But  a  w  eek 
later,  the  taste  and  smell  were  still 
apparent  to  many  Astonans  The 
Astonan  Budget  even  blamed  W  W 
Parker,  claiming  that  he  was 
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responsible,  as  head  of  the  Astoria 
Water  Commission  but  Parker  fought 
right  back,  using  the  opportunity  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  new  water 
works  system. 

And  so  the  work  began.  One  group 
began  brushing  out  the  route  to  Bear 
Creek,  following  the  line  laid  down  by 
the  city  surveyor.  Another  group  began 
building  the  tunnel  designed  to  connect 
the  new  reservoir  with  the  old  one  at 
16th  and  Irving.  A  third  contractor  set 
his  men  to  work  clearing  the  site  of  the 
big  reservoir,  digging  out  stumps  and 
leveling  the  site.  A  rock  crusher  was  set 
up  at  the  quarry  and  tramways  built  to 
move  dirt  out  and  stones  in.  And  as  soon 
as  a  portion  of  the  road  to  Bear  Creek 
had  been  completed,  another  gang 
moved  in  to  dig  a  ditch  and  install  a 
wooden  pipeline  along  its  route. 

It  became  quite  the  “in”  thing  for 
young  bloods  of  the  town  to  hire  a  rig 
and  take  their  best  girls  out  for  an 
evening  spin  along  the  pipeline  road, 
just  to  see  “how  things  were  getting 
along  up  there.”  And  each  Sunday, 


happy  throngs  of  family  picnickers 
would  stroll  up  to  tne  site  to  sit  on 
stumps,  eat,  and  marvel  at  the  progress 
of  the  greatest  reservoir  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Finally,  with  the  great  strike,  fires, 
cave-ins,  and  other  problems  behind 
them,  the  citizens  of  Astoria  gathered 
at  the  great  new  reservoir  on  December 
21,  1895,  to  see  the  first  water  enter  the 
big  pool.  Wilder  W.  Parker,  as 
president  of  the  Astoria  Water  Com¬ 
mission,  stepped  forward  and  turned 
the  wheel  that  released  water  from  the 
pipeline  into  the  great  fountain  in  the 
center  of  the  basin. 

The  citizens  stared  at  the  stand  pipe, 
standing  25  foot  high  in  the  center. 
Would  it  work,  they  wondered?  Then  a 
huge  spray  of  water  came  out  of  the 
stand  pipe  and  leaped  upwards  70  feet, 
to  fall  back  in  a  spray  into  the  reser¬ 
voir.  It  did  work  and  the  city  had  a  new 
waterworks. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Judge  J.H.D. 
Gray,  three  cheers  were  given  for  the 
Astoria  Water  Commission. 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!” 


Fresh  water  from  Bear  Creek  pours  out  of  the  fountain 
into  the  new  Astoria  water  works  reservoir. 
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Lois  and  Sophie  Kirchhoff  who  were  married  in 
November,  1880 


Dr  Dorothy  0.  Johansen  Is  Archivist  and  Professor  of 
History,  Emeritus,  of  Reed  College,  and  Is  co-author  of  the 
text  Empire  of  the  Columbia:  A  History  of  the  Pacific  Nor¬ 
thwest,  published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  1957. 
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THE  KIRCHHOFF  FAMILY 


by  Dorothy  0.  Johansen 

with  notes  by  Bruce  Berney 


My  maternal  grandmother  Sophie 
Schmeer  was  early  orphaned  and  came 
from  Saarbrucken  Alsace  with  her 
paternal  relatives,  a  great  tribe  of 
Schmeers  who  settled  in  Portland 
sometime  in  the  early  fifties.  In  1860 
when  she  was  sixteen,  she  married  a 
Charles  Binder,  also  from  Germany. 
He  was  a  kind  of  mystery  man.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  family  legend,  he  was  an  off¬ 
spring  of  some  misalliance  somehow 
related  to  Hohenzollern  blood;  that  he 
had  fled  Germany,  assumed  the  name 
Charles  Binder,  fought  in  the  1848 
Mexican-American  War,  and  moved  to 
Portland.  I  once  came  upon  his  name  as 
a  member  of  a  Portland  fire  company 
in  the  early  1850s.  According  to  my 
mother,  romantically  inclined,  when 
Binder  and  his  young  bride  went  to 
Astoria,  he  threw  a  watch  and  ring, 
each  distinguished  by  an  elaborate 
emblem,  into  the  Columbia  and  told 
Sophie  this  was  the  end  of  his  old  life.  I 
take  this  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Anyway,  he  started  a  ships’ 
chandlery  and  it  seems  grandmother 
made  the  hard  tack!  Binder  had  a  great 
taste  for  the  bottle  and  for  gambling 
with  his  cronies,  one  of  them  —  Judge 
Olney.  It  was  said  that  for  brief  inter¬ 
vals,  Binder  won  “most  of  Astoria’s 
property”  and  then  lost  it  to  Olney.  He 
did  come  out  of  this  with  a  house  that 
once  stood  just  north  of  the  present  Kir- 
chhoff  house.  I  remember  it  vaguely, 
but  as  a  much  more  interesting  one 
than  that  of  the  Kirchhoffs. 


As  was  reported  by  Mrs.  Hankel  in 
Cum  tux,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Judge  Cyrus 
Olney  had  purchased  John  McClure's 
land  claim  and  decided  in  1967  to 
dispose  of  many  of  the  building  lots  by 
selling  tickets  for  $50.00  each.  This  plan 
was  known  locally  as  the  Olney  lottery. 
Each  ticket  entitled  the  holder  to  a  lot  in 
the  city  and  a  chance  to  draw  the 
“grand  prize,”  which  consisted  of  two 
lots  and  a  house,  located  on  12th  Street, 
between  Exchange  and  Franklin.  The 
Olney  house  is  the  quaint  carpenter 
gothic  cottage  which  stood  until  the 
1930’s.  To  the  left  is  the  Kirchhoff  (pro¬ 
nounced  Kirkoff)  House  sometime  bet¬ 
ween  1905  and  1911.  Note  that  the  street 
is  unpaved.  A  new  curb  and  concrete 
sidewalk  honor  12th  Street,  but  are 
planked  along  Franklin  Street. 

When  Binder  died,  he  left  Sophie  with 
four  children  —  Augusta,  Henry,  Sophie 
(my  mother),  and  Watson  —  as  well  as 
the  so-called  Olney  house  and  other  pro¬ 
perties,  among  them  one  I  recall 
located  on  Binder  Slough  on  the  Youngs 
River.  She  also  had  the  store.  I  don’t 
know  when  she  disposed  of  that,  but  she 
did  start  a  very  successful  bakery 
business. 

The  newspaper  index  at  the  Astoria 
Public  Library  notes  that  Charles 
Binder  was  born  in  1824  ( ?)  and  died  in 
February  1875,  thus  he  was  36  years  old 
when  he  married  Sophie  Schmeer,  and 
59  when  he  died.  Astoria’s  Marine 
Gazette  carried  an  ad  on  December  12, 
1865,  for  Oregon  Bakery  &  Family 
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Grocery  Store.  Charles  Hinder,  prop 
\n  ad  ui  the  Weekly  Aston  an.  January 
7.  1875.  announced  the  opening  of 
Binder  's  Chop  House  Restaurant  Just 
five  M  eeks  later,  he  died 

In  November  1880.  In  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  she  married  Louis 
Kirchhoff  who  came  around  the  Horn 
ten  years  earlier  from  Germany  with 
two  square  grand  pianos  and  evidently 
with  some  cash  The  story  is  that  he 
was  a  music-meister  in  Hamburg  I 
knew  those  two  pianos  intimately  from 
the  underside  where  1  played  and  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  Kirchhoff's  tremen 
dous  feet  and  short  temper  He  must 
have  built  the  Kirchhoff  house  to 
shelter  the  pianos. 

The  first  child  of  this  marriage  was 
Alwyne,  born  in  the  Olney  house  in 
November  1883  (She  is  the  author  of 
Part  II  in  the  next  issue  of  Cumtuxl. 
The  second  child.  Pauline,  was  born 
about  1888.  She  was  about  four  years 
older  than  my  sister  who  was  born  in 
1892  There  was  a  third  child,  Willie, 
who  died,  probably  about  1907. 

Kirchhoff  was  a  "capitalist”  insofar, 

I  guess,  as  he  handled  his  w  ife's  money 

that  is,  he  lent  It  out  on  mortgages 
and  apparently  he  managed  well.  He 
never  held  a  position,  and  he  did 
nothing  with  his  music.  I  do  know  that 
when  Alwyne  and  Pauline  practiced 
their  music  lessons,  he  always  left  the 
house;  and  that  later  if  I  so  much  as 
pressed  down  a  key  to  make  a  sound,  I 
got  the  point  in  a  splutter  of  German  — 
to  go  away. 

Since  I  was  born  in  190-1,  and  my  own 
German  immigrant  father,  (originally 
his  name  was  Johann  Hieronymus 
Johannessen)  died,  a  financial  failure, 
in  1905,  my  own  memory  of  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  Kirchhoff  is  now  more  of  a 
remembrance  of  pictured  scenes  —  e  g. 
Kirchhoff  in  his  rocking  chair  in  his  of¬ 
fice.  the  little  alcove  to  the  right  of  the 
front  entrance  to  the  house,  or  in 
another  sliding  rocker  in  the  south  win¬ 


dow  of  the  "sitting  room”  reading  the 
paper,  or  of  his  regular  game  of 
solitaire,  deliberately  laid  out  with 
moistened  thumb  and  and  occasional 
cast  of  his  eyes  In  my  direction  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  prestalling  any 
impatience  on  my  part,  when  he  made  a 
mis  play.  1 1  do  know  1  was  a  first  class 
solitaire  player  at  the  age  of  four' )  If  I 
so  much  as  budged,  "Zum  bett  gehen!" 
was  the  order. 

I  recall  the  parlor,  to  the  left  of  the  en 
trance  hall,  which  was  used  only  when 
one  of  grandmother’s  cronies,  Mrs 
Winterhalter,  Mrs  Kaboth,  or  other 
German  folk  came  by  carriage  to  call 
Otherwise  a  casual  kaffee  klatsch  was 
in  the  dining  room.  1  remember  that  1 
was  told  to  kiss  grossmutter  laid  out  in 
her  coffin  in  the  parlor  —  and  I  did 
without  any  to-do,  but  with  an  unforget 
table  impression  of  the  icy  cold  of  a 
dead  face. 

The  dining  room  featured  a  pass  pan 
try  on  the  north  wall;  through  the  pan 
try  was  the  kitchen.  I  recall  that  a 
Chinese  man  scrubbed  the  floor  and  kit¬ 
chen  work  table  with  fine  river  sand 
My  aunt  Alwyne  said  that  the  table  was 
bird’s  eye  maple,  I  only  recall  it  was  a 
beautiful  soft  grayish  color.  There  was 
a  large  basement.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  from  the  kitchen  was  the  wine- 
cellar.  It  was  "verboten"  to  go  in  there, 
but  I  recall  being  there  once,  eating 
spiced  plums  from  a  crock,  when  I 
heard  Kirchhoff’s  feet  coming  down  the 
stairs.  I  somehow  escaped  detection 
because  I  don’t  recall  any  conse¬ 
quences  of  my  delinquency. 

I  don’t  recall  much  about  the  upstairs 

the  location  of  the  bedrooms.  There 
was,  as  I  recall  it,  a  tremendous 
bathroom  with  a  ladder  that  led  to  an 
attic  I  never  got  to  explore  There  was  a 
sewing  room  where  Miss  Sauder  (?) 
came  twice  a  year  to  make  dresses  etc., 
and  I  occasionally  was  pinned  and  fit¬ 
ted  there. 

The  rental  house  Just  west  of  the  Klr- 
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chhoff  house  was  occupied  by  the 
Charles  Celler  family.  He  managed  the 
S.  Danziger  &  Son  clothing  store.  They 
had  a  son  about  my  age  whom  I  played 
in  the  deep  sunken  “yards”  that  nar¬ 
rowly  separated  the  Celler-Kirchhoff- 
Olney  houses.  And  I  remember  picking 
raspberries  in  a  patch  northwest  of  the 
Olney  house,  very  close  to  the  high  tide 
waters  of  the  Columbia.  A  cobra  from  a 
visiting  circus  escaped  from  its  cage 
and  was  found  in  that  raspberry  patch 
or  nearby  —  but  while  it  was  on  the 
loose,  my  Aunt  Pauline  wouldn’t  go 
gather  raspberries,  and  felt  smuggly 
gratified  when  the  cobra  was  found 
nearby. 


The  Astoria  Daily  Budget,  March  15, 
1905,  reports:  “Louis  Kirchhoff  has 


awarded  a  contract  to  C.G.  Palmberg 
for  the  construction  of  two  residences 
on  his  property  on  the  corner  of  12th  & 
Franklin.  The  contract  price  is  about 
$6,000.”  Following  Kirchhoff ’s  death, 
the  house  became  a  rooming  house  until 
about  1925  when  it  became  the  YWCA. 
Subsequently  it  served  a  variety  of 
clubs,  social  services,  and  churches.  It 
is  now  a  forlorn  surplus  property  of 
Peace  Lutheran  Church. 

Sophie  Kirchhoff  died,  age  68,  on 
January  13,  1912  in  her  home.  Louis  Kir¬ 
chhoff,  age  85,  died  October  25  of  the 
same  year.  His  obituary  noted  that  he 
was  a  member  of  Beaver  Lodge  No.  35, 
I.O.O.F.  “under  the  asupices  of  which 
the  funeral  will  be  held  Sunday  at  1:45 
p.m.  from  Grace  Episcopal  Church.” 
Burial  was  in  Oceanview  Cemetery. 


The  Kirchhoff  house  at  12th  and  Franklin.  To  the  right 
is  the  Olney  house  which  was  torn  down  in  the  1930’ s. 
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HARRY  GOODALL 
AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


Here  are  a  few  snapshots  taken  from 
Harry  Goodall’s  own  collection  Some 
of  the  names  of  those  pictured  are 
familiar  ones  while  others  are  com 
pletely  unknown  All  of  these  photos 
were  taken  in  Clatsop  county  between 
1905  and  1910. 
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1.  Grace  Davis 

2.  Sherman  Lovell 

3.  Mabel  Endicott 

4.  Clem  Ingalls  (Seated)  and  Bert 
Endicott  (left)  Others  unknown. 

5.  Nellie  Davis,  Grace  Davis,  Grace 
Morton,  Sheldon  Stubbs  and 

Mr.  Hearthsmith. 

6.  Sophia  Renten 

7.  Harry  Goodall 

8.  Grace  and  Nellie  Davis 

9.  A.  Larson  and  M.  Dragolich 
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Harris  A.  Goodall  and  Mabel  Mae  (Endicott)  Goodall 


(Author’s  note:  Certain  dates  and 
events  in  this  article  were  supplied  by 
Mrs.  Frank  0.  Berg,  nee  Nell  Endicott. 
a  sister  of  the  author's  mother.  Mrs. 
Berg,  now  residing  in  Walnut  Creek. 
Calif.,  was  a  longtime  Astoria  resident! 
Her  husband,  an  Astoria  native,  was  a 
prominent  druggist. ) 
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HARRIS  A.  GOODALL 

PAINTER 

DECORATOR 

PAPERHANGER 

by  Don  A.  Goodall 


For  five  decades,  Harris  Allen 
Goodall  painted  and  papered  homes 
from  the  well-to-do  neighborhoods 
around  the  reservoir  on  16th  Street  to 
houses  of  ill  repute  in  the  red  light 
district  on  Astor  Street.  From  the  socie¬ 
ty  matron  to  the  madam,  he  was  Harry 
Goodall,  the  city’s  best  craftsman  in  his 
trade. 

1982  is  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Harry’s  birth  on  November  6,  1882,  on  a 
farm  near  Woodstock,  Ontario, 
Canada.  He  was  the  last  child  born  in  a 
family  of  nine  children,  consisting  of  six 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  Harry’s 
father,  George,  died  a  few  months 
before  Harry’s  birth.  Charlotte 
Goodall,  Harry’s  mother,  never  remar¬ 
ried. 

Harry  got  an  eighth  grade  education 
and  then  went  to  work.  He  never  talked 
much  about  his  early  years,  but  I 
remember  his  telling  me  that  he  did 
have  a  job  in  the  local  organ  factory 
where  he  worked  in  the  varnishing 
room.  That  was  his  introduction  to  the 
art  of  decorating. 

An  older  brother,  Harve,  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States 
sometime  around  1900,  settling  in 
Portland  where  he  became  a  laundry 
superintendent.  Harve  invited  his  baby 
brother,  Harry,  to  join  him  in  the  U.S. 
So,  about  1902,  Harry  took  the  long  train 
journey  west  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Portland  laundry  had  a  branch  in 
Astoria  and  that’s  how  he  finally  arriv¬ 


ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  But  he 
didn’t  think  much  of  the  laundry 
business  and  decided  to  make  painting 
his  career. 

His  trade  involved,  over  the  next  few 
years,  working  in  the  San  Francisco 
area  following  the  earthquake  of  1906 
and  later  with  the  Allen  Paint  Company 
in  Astoria. 

Harry  loved  to  dance.  I  remember 
pictures  of  him,  dressed  fit  to  kill,  as  he 
headed  for  dances  across  the  river  in 
Washington  or  wherever  the  nearest 
dance  band  was  striking  up.  Perhaps  it 
was  at  a  dance  —  I  never  knew  —  that 
he  met  Mabel  Mae  Endicott.  Her  fami¬ 
ly,  recent  immigrants  to  Astoria  from 
Nebraska,  lived  near  the  old  shipyard 
on  Young’s  River.  1  never  ceased  to 
marvel  about  what  it  meant  to  my 
father  to  date  Mabel.  It  was  some  walk 
over  the  Hill  from  town  to  her  home  and 
back  to  his  lodgings  after  a  date. 

Mabel  and  Harry  were  married  at 
Astoria  July  8,  1911.  They  left  im¬ 
mediately  for  Portland  where  they 
opened  and  operated  a  grocery  store  for 
about  two  years  before  returning  to 
Astoria. 

I  was  born  in  the  family  residence  on 
5th  Street  between  Bond  and  Commer¬ 
cial  on  September  3,  1918.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  flu  epidemic  and  my 
mother’s  doctor,  Dr.  Clara  Waffle, 
thought  we’d  be  better  off  at  home  than 
in  the  hospital.  I  arrived  at  about  7 
a.m.,  in  time,  my  mother  always  said, 
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(or  my  dad  to  sec  me  before  he  left  for 
work 

About  1921  my  father  launched  what 
for  him  must  have  been  a  very  am¬ 
bitious  project  He  had  built  at  10  Hond 
Street  a  two-story  building  which  hous 
ed  a  ground  floor  grocery  store  with  a 
two-bedroom  apartment  behind  it.  The 
second  story  consisted  of  two  flats,  each 
equipped  with  Murphy  folding  beds 
which,  at  night,  converted  the  living 
rooms  into  sleeping  quarters 

For  a  relatively  short  period,  my 
mother  operated  the  grocery  store 
while  my  father  continued  his  trade. 
The  store  was  open  from  early  morning 
to  late  at  night,  all  day  Saturday  and 
parttime  on  Sunday  Two  things  1  do 
remember  about  that  store.  1  recall 
fondly  an  unlimited  supply  of  candy  and 
icecream 

My  other  memory  involves  the  only 
instance  in  which  my  father  spanked 
me  I  had  become  fascinated  by  the 
strange  little  boxes  in  the  candy  case, 
which  1  had  been  warned  not  to  touch 
because  they  contained  razor  blades. 
The  warning  merely  tltilated  my 


curlousity  So  one  day  1  raided  the  case 
and  opened  one  of  the  mysterious 
boxes  When  discovered  by  my  mother 
1  was  warned  that  1  would  be  handed 
over  to  my  dad  for  a  whipping  when  he 
got  home  from  work  She  did  and  he 
did 

When  the  great  fire  hit  Astoria  on 
December  8,  1922,  it  created  one  of 
those  incidents  upon  which  family  lore 
is  built  1  can  remember  standing  at 
midnight  in  the  middle  of  Bond  street 
watching  as  flaming  debris  shot 
skywards  amid  a  shower  of  sparks 
while  workmen  tried  desperately  to 
stop  the  conflagration  with  dynamite 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  represen¬ 
tative  for  Standard  Oil  came  by  to  warn 
us  to  get  out  “because  if  that  fire 
reaches  the  oil  storage  tanks  on  Astor 
(between  2nd  and  3rd)  you’ll  be  blown 
clear  to  China. "  He  suggested  we  take 
our  most  important  possessions  and  get 
out. 

Needless  to  say,  this  created  some 
consternation.  The  situation  did  not 
necessarily  contribute  to  the  most 
logical  thought  processes.  At  any  rate. 
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Henry  Wedekin,  an  Astoria  photographer,  and  Harry 
Goodall  share  a  quiet  moment  in  1905. 


to  my  father  the  most  important  thing 
to  save  was  the  new  vacuum  cleaner  he 
had  just  bought  my  mother.  Store 
receipts,  clothing,  vital  legal  papers 
and  other  items  perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  vacuum  cleaner  were 
forgotten.  The  image  of  my  father, 
standing  there  with  the  cleaner  in  hand, 
ready  to  flee,  was  indelibly  etched  in 
our  memories  and  recalled  with  hilari¬ 
ty  on  many  an  occasion  over  the  years. 

Eventually,  trying  to  practice  his 
trade  and  help  my  mother  run  the  store 
got  to  be  too  much  for  my  father.  So  the 
store  was  leased  to  Edwin  Johnson  and 
we  moved  into  the  front  flat  on  the  se¬ 
cond  floor.  I  can  still  remember  the 
rumble  and  clang  of  the  trolley  when  it 
passed  by  at  night. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  was  in¬ 
volved  in  an  incident  that  gave  my 
father  one  of  his  favorite  quotations.  He 
decided  to  take  my  mother  and  me  on  a 


grand  tour  which  would  include  visits  to 
both  his  old  home  in  Canada  and  hers  in 
Friend,  Nebraska.  I  had  my  fifth  birth¬ 
day  on  the  train  during  the  trip.  Train 
travel  was,  to  a  five  year  old,  utterly 
fascinating.  And  I  was  particularly  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  conductor’s  stentorian 
call  just  as  the  train  pulled  out  of  each 
station  at  which  it  stopped. 

However,  my  childish  mind 
translated  that  “All  abo-o-o-o-ard”  into 
this  question  to  my  father,  “Daddy, 
does  he  mean  all  the  boards  are  on?” 
Obviously,  growing  up  in  Astoria,  I’d 
seen  a  few  trainloads  of  lumber  moving 
on  the  rails  from  local  mills. 

Harry  was  not  an  emotional  nor 
demonstrative  man.  I  saw  him  truly 
angry  only  a  very  few  times.  But  he  had 
a  marvelous  sense  of  humor,  most  often 
exhibited  by  an  ad  lib  as  a  follow-on  to 
someone  else’s  statement.  As  for 
recreation,  he  had  none  in  the  generally 
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accepted  sense  He  neither  fished  nor 
hunted  He  was  not  a  card  player  and  a 
drink  was  a  sometime  thing  Despite 
the  physical  nature  of  his  work,  he  still 
liked  to  spend  an  evening  or  a  weekend 
"sw  amping''  out  the  blackberry  bushes 


that  continually  threatened  to  take  over 
the  property  1  guess  those  bushes  may 
have  become  an  obsession  because  he 
eventually  carried  his  swamping  ac¬ 
tivities  onto  neighboring  property 
He  and  my  mother  were  addicted  to 


The  Astoria  Painters'  Union.  May  21.  1005  Men  pic 
lures  include  Bill  Bloech,  11  Heinonen.  Arvld 
Heinonen.  Otto  Allen.  Bill  Fra  whs.  Carl  Johanson, 
Henry  Hendrickson.  Gus  Jacobson.  Frank  Cross.  Bill 
Beck.  Otis  Gray.  Chas.  Wirkkila.  Gus  Bergman, 


one  of  Astoria’s  favorite  pasttimes,  that 
of  ’watching  people  go  by”  as  they  used 
to  call  it.  During  the  late  20s  and  early 
30s  it  was  thought  to  be  fun  to  park  on 
Commercial  Street  on  a  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  and  watch  the  strollers.  Eventually 


someone  would  show  up  and  stop  to 
chat.  The  preferred  parking  spot  was 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Commercial 
at  12th  Street.  From  that  vantage  point 
you  could  also  see  who  was  going  into 
the  Liberty  Theater.  As  a  youngster,  I 
hated  those  seemingly  endless  evenings 


Richard  Johnson,  Walter  Stangland,  Frank  Julnake, 
Oliver  Burrett,  Jean  Hallaux,  Fred  Peterson,  Berg 
Hanson,  John  Antilla,  Bob  Johnston  and  Arthur  M. 
Straw.  Harry  Goodall  is  seated  in  the  front  row  in  the 
middle. 


of  inactivity  1  could  care  less  about 
watching  people 

My  parents  were  not  "churchy"  peo¬ 
ple,  but  they  recognized  that  1  should 
have  an  exposure  to  religious  teaching 
So  they  became  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  w  here  Pr  David 
Ferguson  was  the  pastor  While  only  a 
child,  even  1  could  appreciate  the 
scholarship  and  skillful  preaching  that 
the  inspired  Scotsman  put  into  his  ser¬ 
mons  My  father  served  the  church  as  a 
Deacon 

For  many  years  Harry  worked  for  a 
painting  contractor  named  Carl 
Johansen,  whose  shop  and  retail  store, 
were  located  on  the  north  side  of  Duane 
between  8th  and  9th  streets.  In  those 
days,  unless  a  job  was  located  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  town,  craft¬ 


smen  like  Harry  walked  each  day  to  the 
job  site  Walking  stimulated  my 
father's  penchant  for  whistling  and  1 
remember  standing  in  front  of  our 
home  on  Bond  street,  waiting  to  hear 
that  familiar  sound  as  he  returned  from 
work 

1  entered  my  teens  about  the  time  the 
Great  Depression  hit  But  it  seems  to 
me  in  retrospect  that  It  had  little  Im¬ 
pact  on  our  lives  My  father  continued 
to  work  I  continued  school  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  eat.  In  fact,  in  1933  my  father 
bought  me  my  first  car,  paying  $350  for 
a  1931  Model  A  Ford  coupe 

But  1  know  that  the  Depression  did 
have  some  impact  on  Astoria  because  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the 
painters’  union,  Local  No.  684  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 


The  Liberty  Bell  Dance  Club  of  Astoria  in  1907.  Left  to 
right  Top  How  —  Bill  Adams  and  Johnnie  Hanson 
Middle  How  Lloyd  Hawes,  Frank  Kinkella.  Marino 
Hanson,  Hoy  Stewart  and  Joe  D'Amico.  Bottom  row 
Harry  Goodall,  Clem  Ingalls  and  Herbert  Lash. 
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and  Paperhangers,  nearly  went  under. 
My  father,  who  served  the  Local  as 
treasurer  for  35  years,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  walk  from  job  site  to  job  site, 
collecting  from  painters  the  union  dues 
that  kept  the  Local  alive  during  that 
trying  time.  His  devotion  to  his  union 
was  noted  by  his  brothers  who,  in  later 
years,  gave  him  a  sterling  handled  um¬ 
brella,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  that 
of  the  union.  That  umbrella  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  reminding  future 
generations  of  Astorians  of  the  role  that 
craftsmen  play  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
Harry  joined  the  defense  effort,  taking 
his  skills  to  the  Dyer  boatyard  where  he 
did  finishing  work  on  the  interiors  of 
naval  craft  the  yard  turned  out. 

After  the  war,  Harry  returned  to  the 
job  of  decorating  Astoria  homes  and 
places  of  business.  He  worked,  until  his 
retirement  at  age  77,  for  a  contractor 


named  Mogenson.  To  the  end,  he  was 
the  favorite  painter  of  many  Astorians, 
some  of  whom  would  delay  their 
decorating  needs  for  weeks  “until 
Harry  Goodall  can  get  here.”  It  was  not 
only  his  skill  at  creating  just  the  right 
shade  that  created  this  demand. 
Housewives  appreciated  his 
fastidiousness  in  cleaning  up  the  job 
site  before  he  finished  a  job. 

In  1963  he  and  my  mother,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  my  wife  and  myself,  left 
Astoria  to  live  with  us  in  Mclean,  Va.  I 
recognized  that  the  care  of  my  father 
had  become  too  much  for  my  mother. 
By  then,  Harry  was  81,  enfeebled,  and 
not  a  particularly  happy  man  because 
his  work  had  been  his  life  and  when  he 
had  to  quit  at  77  something  in  him  had 
died. 

Within  less  than  year  of  moving  to 
Virginia,  my  mother  died  of  cancer. 
Harry  lived  on  until  1968  when,  at  the 
age  of  85,  his  heart  gave  out. 
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Agnt's  Melissa  H  etch 


The  five  letters  reprinted  on  these  pages  were  written 
by  Mary  Church  and  Joseph  Church  to  their  daughter 
and  son  in  law,  Agnes  and  John  U’  Welch  who  lived  in 
Astoria  Frances  Anderson  of  Long  Beach. 
Washington,  great  granddaughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Church,  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  reprint  the  letter  and 
accompanying  photographs. 
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THE  CHURCH  LETTERS 


Bear  River 
August  26, 1881 

Dear  Children, 

I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  we  are  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  have 
tolerable  good  health.  The  rest  on  Bear  River  are  all  well.  We  are  very  pleased  to  hear 
from  you. 

We  milk  eight  cows  this  summer  and  would  be  glad  to  send  you  some  butter  and 
milk  if  we  could. 

D  P.  Church  and  wife  left  here  Tuesday.  They  have  gone  up  to  Azros.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  build  a  mill.  Their  daughter  is  teaching  school  here. 

You  must  come  down  this  fall  and  stay  all  winter.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  stay  all  summer.  Cows  can  be  got  for  twenty  dollars  apiece. 

I  will  now  draw  my  letter  to  a  close  as  I  can’t  think  of  any  more.  Try  to  live  so  as  to 
meet  in  heaven  if  we  never  meet  on  earth. 

Anderson  is  married  to  another  Dane.  His  sister  has  come  on.  I  will  now  bid  you 
good  by. 

Joseph  and  Mary  Church 


Head  of  the  Bay 
July  11, 1882 

Dear  Children, 

I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform  you  that  we  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Pa 
has  got  most  well  and  I  am  as  well  as  usual.  We  had  a  very  good  trip  down  considering 
Pa’s  sickness.  Pa  came  very  near  dying  after  we  got  down.  He  was  positive  he  never 
was  going  to  get  well  but  he  is  talking  of  going  to  Astoria  the  last  of  this  week  to  buy 
things  to  keep  house  with.  We  have  got  a  lot  in  Oysterville  and  are  going  there  to  live. 

We  received  your  letter  last  Sunday  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  should 
wrote  before  but  I  hadn’t  time  and  Lutherna  wrote  and  I  suppose  wrote  all  about  us. 
We  found  the  folks  all  well  when  we  got  down.  We  haven’t  been  over  to  Bear  River  yet 
but  Quinlan  has  been  over  here  three  times. 

The  Bear  River  folks  are  all  well.  We  are  putting  up  berries  for  winter.  Vinie  was 
over  to  see  us  last  week.  Aaron  is  still  fishing  and  doing  pretty  well.  Henry  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  with  Sam. 

I  will  now  draw  my  letter  to  a  close.  Come  down  and  see  us  as  soon  as  you  can  but 
above  all,  try  to  live  so  that  if  we  never  meet  in  this  world,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven, 
there  never  to  part  more. 

From  your  Father  and  Mother 
Joseph  and  Mary  Church 

to 

John  W.  and  Agnes  Welch 
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Oystervllle 
June  23.  1883 

Dear  Children. 

1  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  inform  you  that  we  have  not  forgotten  you  We  are  not 
very  well  but  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  in  good  health  We  are  trying  to  do  the 
best  we  can 

Pa  is  milking  nine  cows  this  summer  Pa  does  the  milking,  straining  the  milk, 
and  churning  as  1  am  not  able  to  do  much  I  set  a  hen  on  twelve  eggs  She  hatched  out 
thirteen  chicks  and  had  one  egg  left  We  have  a  pig  and  one  cow  and  calf  Adde  didn't 
come  back  again  She  wrote  me  a  letter  not  long  ago  and  said  they  were  all  well  and 
were  coming  over  to  see  us  this  summer 

Sam's  folks  were  all  well  the  last  we  heard  from  them 

There  Is  a  campground  started  out  on  the  beach  They  call  it  Ocean  Park  It  is  about 
five  miles  from  here  It  is  a  campground  and  summer  resort 

They  have  a  school  on  Bear  Creek  Mary  Hutton  is  teaching  it  Milium  ( 0  )  Williams 
has  moved  on  Bear  River  Millie  Church  and  Corwin  live  on  Gile's  place  and  are 
fishing  Aaron's  folks  have  moved  up  where  Stuart  lives. 

Now  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  us  this  summer  and  get  some  clams  and  oysters 
and  if  you  can't  come  dow  n,  write  and  tell  us  all  about  how  you  are  getting  along 

We  would  like  to  know  if  you  are  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life.  That  is  what  we  want 
more  than  anything  is  to  be  Christians.  To  know  that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  that  we  are 
accepted  of  God  and  have  his  spirit  dwelling  in  us  continuously  and  feel  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  glory  May  God  help  you  both  to  give  yourselves  up  to  God  and  serve  him 
the  rest  of  your  days  so  if  we  never  meet  again  on  earth,  we  can  meet  in  heaven  where 
there  will  be  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  parting,  where  we  can  gather  round  the  Throne 
of  God  and  sing  praises  unto  him  forever  and  ever. 

I  will  now  draw  my  letter  to  a  close  as  I  can't  think  of  anything  more  to  write  Give 
our  love  to  all  inquiring  friends  and  kiss  the  chidren  for  me 

From  your  father  and  mother 
Joseph  and  Mary  Church 


Lewisville 

r,  .  June  24.  1884 

Dear  Children. 

I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  well.  Hoping  these  lines  will 
find  you  enoying  the  same  blessing. 

He  have  a  good  garden,  plenty  of  potatoes  and  peas  and  corn.  The  corn  looks  well 
_ur  strawberr  es  are  gone  but  we  have  plenty  of  raspberries.  We  shall  have  lots  of 

plums  and  apples  There  is  a  great  many  wild  blackberries  but  we  don’t  get  manv  It 
Is  hard  for  us  to  pick  them.  *  y' 

Aaron  has  gone  fishing  as  there  is  no  grinding  now.  We  got  a  letter  from  Luthema 
this  morning  They  are  well.  Quinlan  was  here  Friday.  He  brought  us  a  bucket  of  cher¬ 
ries  He  like  our  new  home  first  rate  but  it  is  rather  hard  getting  along  just  now  but 
wh«m  get  to  grinding,  times  will  be  better.  If  you  want  any  berries,  you  must  get  on  the 

rnmTn"  h!r  m°ther  W3S  here  we€k  b€fore  last  They  the  place  very  much 
ome  down  and  see  us.  If  you  cannot  come  down,  write  all  about  evervthlna'  I 

C,ler  ,r0ra  Add"  Sl*  “'<*  —  «°,ng  >0  Europe 
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Washington.  She  said  they  were  all  agoing.  Seemed  pleased  about  it.  She  said  if  she 
goes,  she  can  write  to  me  when  she  got  to  Europe. 

I  will  now  close.  Tell  John  to  write. 

From  your  mother 
Mary  M.  Church 


Lewisville 
January  11, 1885 

Dear  Children, 

I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  well  and  hope  these  lines  will 
find  you  enjoying  the  same  blessing.  We  have  been  having  very  bad  weather  the  last 
four  weeks  but  it  is  getting  some  better.  We  have  had  about  eighteen  inches  of  snow 
and  some  sleet. 

We  get  a  good  deal  of  grinding.  Should  do  pretty  well  if  there  weren’t  so  many 
debts  to  pay.  We  raised  plenty  of  vegetables.  Have  killed  two  hogs.  Have  plenty  of 
meat  and  fruit  but  no  money.  We  got  a  letter  from  Aaron  this  morning.  He  says  they 
have  nothing  to  eat  but  flour  and  that  is  almost  gone  and  he  is  sick  and  Silvester  can’t 
get  any  work. 

Aaron’s  folks  are  well.  Agnes,  I  want  you  and  John  to  give  your  hearts  to  God  and 
become  Christians  and  meet  us  in  heaven  where  parting  will  be  no  more. 

Come  down  and  see  us  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot  come  down,  write  and  tell  how  you 
get  along,  how  deep  the  snow,  and  all  about  everything.  I  will  draw  my  letter  to  a  close 
by  bidding  you  goodby. 

From  your  Father  and  Mother 
Joseph  and  Mary  Church 


Nancy  Dickerson  Welch  in  front  of  the  old  Welch  home 
in  Astoria. 
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FROM  THE 

FLAVEL  HOUSE 


Gloria  Richards 
Museum  Director 


The  spinning  wheel  shown  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page  was  given  to  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  in  August 
1981  by  Alma  Sarpola  Freerksen  Con¬ 
structed  by  an  unidentified  Clatsop 
County  fisherman  in  the  early  1900s, 
this  spinning  wheel  generated  the  only 
income  of  Finnish  immigrant  Johanna 
Piekkola  Telen  According  to  Mrs. 
Freerksen,  woolen  yarn  spun  on  this 
wheel  was  knitted  into  warm  socks  and 
sold  to  fishermen  for  a  very  reasonable 
price. 

This  beautifully  preserved  wheel  sits 
today  in  the  library  of  the  Flavel  House. 
Resting  in  retirement,  after  its 
countless  hours  of  service  to  Johanna 
Telen,  this  charming  reminder  of 
pioneer  industry  is  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Society's  collections.  Stan¬ 
ding  silent  now,  after  years  of  humming 
and  clicking  at  the  skilled  hands  of  its 
owner,  this  "relic’’  "antique"  or 
"collectable”  of  today  represents  a 
whole  lifetime  of  hard  work  and 
courage  of  yesterday.  Just  how  many 
pairs  of  socks  Mrs  Telen  must  have 
knit  in  order  to  support  herself  boggles 
the  mind! 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Socie¬ 
ty  Museum  probably  could  be  renamed 
the  "hard-work  hall  of  fame,"  as  could 
all  historical  museums  The  spinning 
wheel  stands  out  as  an  especially 
dramatic  monument  to  one  woman’s  in¬ 
dustry  and  courage  because  its  story 


has  been  preserved  with  It  through  Its 
donor,  Alma  Freerksen,  who  knew  and 
admired  Johanna  Telen  A  thoughtful 
tour  through  the  museum  will  introduce 
us,  at  each  step,  to  another  retired  tool 
or  product  of  hard  work,  however, 
anonymous  its  owner  may  be  now 

Because  I’ve  been  working  with 
"museum  objects"  a  while,  I 
sometimes  catch  myself  numbed  into 
nonchalance  with  what  is,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  privilege:  touching  for  an  in 
stant  a  survivor  of  human  history  Like 
a  travel-weary  tourist  who  has  seen  too 
many  museums,  historic  sites  and 
"points  of  interest"  in  three  weeks  of 
concentrated  vacation,  museum 
curators  have  to  stop  and  get  off  the 
road  now  and  then  when  they  get  to  the 

‘‘once-you’ve-seen -one-old -butter- 

churn  ...”  stage.  The  spinning  wheel’s 
story  caught  me! 

All  those  historic  objects  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Flavel  House  are  absolutely 
amazing  when  you  stop  to  think  about 
what  they  represent.  The  handles  on  the 
wood  working  tools  are  smooth  and 
shiney  from  use  by  human  hands  the 
blades  on  the  hand-made  child’s  ice 
skates  are  dulled  and  chipped  from 
hours  of  play,  the  leather  worn  around 
the  shape  of  an  anonymous  little  boy  or 
girl's  foot  .  .  .  the  leaded  glass  window 
from  the  Louvre  Saloon  would  raise  the 
roof  of  the  museum  if  it  could  echo  the 
sounds  of  old-Astoria's  bawdier  crows 
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on  Saturday  night  in  the  1890s.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  imagination  is  needed  by  women 
visitors  to  the  museum  when  they  come 
across  the  obstetrics  table  from  the  old 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  The  hours  of 
childbirth  pain  and  pleasure  that  this 
particular  museum  relic  represent 
show  up  in  a  knowing  nod  or  slight 
grimace  on  nearly  every  mother’s  face 
as  she  sights  it. 

Sometimes,  it  is  too  easy  for  those  of 
us  who  work  as  museum  professionals 
and  for  historical  society  members  and 


supporters  to  lose  sight  of  the  subtler 
aspects  of  human  history  in  favor  of  the 
more  glamorous  achievements  of  our 
statesmen,  inventors  or  master 
criminals.  Fortunately,  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  possesses  in 
our  collections  a  little  of  both.  Within 
the  house  built  by  one  of  our  county’s 
historical  giants,  Captain  Flavel,  sits 
Johanna  Piekkola  Telen’s  spinning 
wheel,  Ronald  Chisholm’s  World  War  I 
helmet,  and  John  Hobson’s  branding 
iron  ...  all  great  monuments  to  great 
lives. 
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THE  SADDLE  MT.  LOGGING  CO 


Sharp  curves,  steep  grades,  high 
trestles,  and  geared  locomotives  were 
all  standard  parts  of  the  early-day 
logging  railroads  of  Clatsop  county. 
These  railroads  were  thrust  back  from 
the  rivers  into  the  virgin  timber 
country,  used  as  long  as  was  needed, 
and  then  abandoned  They  were 
designed  to  get  the  logs  out  as  easily 
and  as  quickly  as  possible 

The  photographs  on  this  and 
following  pages  are  of  the  Saddle  Mt. 


by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 

Logging  Co  —a  typical  logging 

operation  of  the  Coast  range 

And  then  the  roads  were  pushed  into  the 

logging  areas,  the  log  truck  was 

developed,  and  the  logging  railroads 

vanished. 

Most  of  the  tracks  of  the  old  logging 
railroads  have  been  pulled  up  and  the 
right  of  ways  sold.  The  equipment  has 
been  sold  and  scrapped,  and  about  all 
that  remains  today  is  the  sometimes 
visible  roadways  and  an  occasional 
trestle. 
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